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PBEFACE. 



-*o»- 



Thesb tales, several of which have not been 
Englished before, are drawn from original 
sources. The writer has chosen such stories 
as he thought would amuse and please his 
readers, and give them at the same time some 
knowledge of the lives and thoughts of their 
forefathers. To this end he has not written 
solely of great folk — kings and queens and 
generals — ^but also of plain people and children, 
aye, and birds and beasts too. Moreover, this 
wider range of subject best befits a reader, 
from the greater store of simple terms which 
must needs be used. Long phrases and out-of- 
the-way words have been carefully eschewed ; 
and such plain, homely English as has been 
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kept to throughout will not be beyond the 
reach of those whom the writer hopes will 
be his most numerous, though not his only, 
readers — the children of this country and the 
Greater Britain over seas. 
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OLD STORIES 

FBOM 

BEITISH HISTOEY. 



1. The English People in Old Times.— 

Nearly fifteen hundred years ago the EngUsh 
people first came to Britain, and took part of 
it from the Welsh, and Uved in it, and called 
it England after their own name. For some 
time after they came here they were heathens, 
like some of the black people you read about, 
who live in foreign lands beyond the sea, and, 
like them, they worshipped many gods, and 
believed many strange stories about them. 
These stories are such as we should now call 
fairy tales, and tell to children to amuse them ; 
but in those days even wise, grown-up people 
thought they were true. For you must not 
think that the EngUsh, at the time we are talk- 
ing of, were foohsh in other ways because of 
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their strange beliefs. There were good. sailors 
and brave soldiers, hard-working fanners 
and skilful smiths and carpenters, among 
them ; and they could take care of themselves, 
and hold their own whether at work or play. 
But they had no books, so they did not know 
much that wise men in other lands had already 
found out ; and they had never set their own 
minds to work to find out the truth about 
many of the wonderful things that go on in 
the world. So they were content when they 
did not understand a thing to guess at a reason 
for it, and they never took much care to 
see whether their guess was right or wrong. 
And so they went on doing their daily work 
and earning their daily bread for many a 
long year, without knowing much that in our 
time nearly every little child learns at school. 
There is only room here to tell you a few of 
the beliefs that our forefathers held before 
they became Christians, and before they learnt 
what was written in the wise books of learned 
men. 

2. The Sun, — ^They thought the sun was a 
fair goddess, who was drawn across the sky 
every day in a chariot by two horses called 
Early and Swift. So bright and glowing was 
«he that the gods had to put a large round 
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shield in front of her for fear her burning rays 
should make the seaa boil and the rocka melt. 
And that, they said, is why the sun looks 
round and bright like a polished shield ; for 
you cannot see the face of the goddess herself. 
You have heard of an eclipse of the sun. It 
is an astonishing thing to see, and likely to 



frighten anyone who does not know the real 
cause of it. In the middle of the day the 
clear face of the sun is blackened bit by bit. 
Sometimes for a moment or two it is quite 
dark like night, and the fowls and singing- 
birds go to roost, and the owls, and bats, and 
beasts of the night come out, thinking that 
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the day is over. We know that this is caused 
by the moon passing in front of the sun and 
hiding it from us. But EngUshmen in those 
old days did not know the reason of this 
sudden darkness, and they made an odd guess 
at it. They said that there was a huge beast 
like a wolf always rushing through the sky 
after the sun to try and swallow it ; and that 
sometimes this wolf would catch the sun in 
his great black jaws, so that it was lost to 
sight for a while. And so, when an eclipse 
happened, they were dreadftJly afraid that 
the beast would swallow the sun altogether, 
and that the world would be left in darkness. 
Then everybody would rush out into the air, 
and shout and whoop. The good wives beat 
their brass pans with the wooden spoons ; the 
men clashed their spears and shields together, 
or hammered away on the smith's anvil ; the 
very children kept up a rattle with sticks and 
stones — all to try and frighten the beast, and 
make him open his mouth and let the sun go. 
This seems funny enough; but there are 
millions of people aUve in China who, when- 
ever an echpse happens, still do as our fore- 
fathers did to save the sun from being 
swallowed. 

3. The Moon and Stars.— If the old English 
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had such fancies about the sun, you may be 
sure that they had plenty of odd tales to tell 
about the moon. They said the full moon was 
the sun's brodier, that drove through the sky 
of nights as the sun did by day. The sickle- 
shaped moon, when it is ' lying on its back/ 
as we say, they believed to be a great silver 
pail, borne on a pole by a giant and giantess. 



For they used buckets of that shape in those 
days — shallower and more rounded at the 
bottom than our buckets are now. 

As for the stars, they had much to say 
about them. They had given names to all 
the brightest ones, and there was a atory to 
every name. We know only a few of those 
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tales, for most of them have been lost. You 
shall hear some of them, however, that were 
written down a long time ago by a clever 
man, who thought it a pity that these strange 
old stories should be clean forgotten. For 
when people became Christians they did not 
believe such tales any more, and so they took 
no care to keep them in their minds, and 
only told them round the fire for pastime at 
Christmastide. So that at last there were only 
a few old folk left who knew them, and, when 
they died, those tales that had not been written 
down were lost altogether, 

4. What the old English thought of the 

Eftrth. — ^To understand the stories you must 
bear in mind that the heathen English did not 
know that this earth we live on is a huge 
round ball spinning round the sun. They 
thought it was a broad flat plain, ringed about 
by the ocean. Beyond the ocean, to the north, 
in the dark, cold lands, where there are snow- 
clad mountains, and frozen rivers, and lofty 
clifls of ice, they thought the giants hved, big, 
cruel, stupid beings, who were the foes of gods 
and men. While in the warm south, above 
the hills, in a fair, bright land, walled round to 
keep the giants out, they said the gods dwelt. 
In the dark, sunless valleys of the hiUs and 
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under the earth, in the caves of the rocks, and 
deep in mines under ground lurked the dwarves. 
These were strange, artful, cunning little 



beings, who worked in gold, and silver, and 
copper, and iron, and made fine, aharp sword- 
blades, and wonderful necklaces, and rings, 
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and bracelets, which men and women were 
sometimes lucky enough to get from them. A 
dwarf was seldom seen above ground save 
after sunset, for if one ray of the sun's light 
fell upon him he would be turned into stone 
on the spot. In many places there are 
strangely-shaped rocks and stones, and these 
were beheved to be dwarves that had been 
touched by a sunbeam. 

5, The &od Thunder.— The gods and giants 
were always at war with each other. The god 
Thunder was the champion of the gods, and 
killed many of the giants with his hammer, 
the thunderbolt. After him is named the 
fourth day of the week. Thunder's Day, which 
we now call Thursday. When a storm came 
on, people thought that the long rolling peal 
of distant thunder was the rumbling of his car 
as he drove through the sky. And when the 
dazzling Ughtning flashed across the dark 
clouds, they said that the god was hurling his 
mighty hammer at some evil monster. They 
thought of Thunder as a big, burly, good- 
natured man, with a long, red beard. It is of 
him that one of the stories will tell. 

6. The Bold ftiant.— One day, when Thun- 
der came home to supper in the great hall 
of the gods, he found a huge giant sitting 
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at the table there, eating and drinking and 
boasting loudly of what he could do, and 
threatening the gods and goddesses. They 
did not quite know what to do, for he was a 
very big giant and ill to deal with, as he had 
a head of stone ; besides, they did not like to 
show a guest to the door. But Thunder bade 
him begone at once, and off he went grum- 
bling. However, before he turned away he 
told Thunder that he could not fight him 
then because he had left his great stone club 
and thick shield at home, but, said he, ' if you 
will meet me on the borders of Giantland in 
a month's time, I will punish you for turning 
me away from the gods' table.' Thunder said 
that he and his servant Delve would be there 
at the day set. When the giant, whose name 
was Eungner, got home and told his fellow- 
giants that he had offered to fight Thunder, 
they thought he had been very rash, but they 
wished to do their best to help him. So as 
none of them had courage enough to stand by 
him in the fight, they made a great giant-like 
figure of clay, which they called ' Muck-calf,' 
and set it up with shield and club on the 
battle field, and put a mare's heart in its 
breast to make it brave. 

?• The Q-iant is Slain.— When the day 

B 
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came, Eungner and Muck-calf, looking very 
fierce and bold, atood waiting for Thunder, 
By and by up comes Delve, Thunder's little 



Bervant, a cunning fellow, and calls out to the 
giant, ' If you hold your shield so high you 
will soon be killed, for my master's hammer- 
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strokes often come from below/ Eungner 
thought he would make himself safe before- 
hand, so he made haste to put his large thick 
shield on the ground and stood upon it, 
feeUng sure that no thunderbolt could pierce 
through it. But at that very minute Thunder 
appeared in the air, and hurled his lightning 
hammer full at the giant's bare head. Eung- 
ner swung up his thick stone club to meet the 
stroke, but it was of little use. The god's 
hammer flew with such force that it broke 
the giant's club in two, and struck Eungner 
dead to the earth. As for poor Muck-calf, 
his heart was not a very brave one after all, 
and he stood shivering and shaking like a 
frightened horse, till Delve ran up and killed 
him. 

8, Thunder's Wound.— Yet Thunder did 
not get off scot-free. One half of the giant's 
broken club flew over the ocean-stream and 
fell on the earth, and out of it all the hones 
in the world have been made. But the other 
piece flew into Thunder's skull, and there it 
stayed and could not be got out. So Thunder 
went off* to a certain wise woman called Grow^ 
and begged her to help him. And she fell to 
singing over his wounded head some magical 
charm-songs which she alone knew. When 

b2 
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she had sung two or three verses, Thunder 
felt that the bit of hone-stone was loosening, 
and he thought he would repay her for her 
kindness. So he told her how he had saved 
her husband Orwandle^ the hunter,, from the 
giants, and carried him in a basket from 
Giantland to earth. ' But,' said he, ' it was so 
cold that one of his toes which stuck out of 
the basket was frozen and fell off! However, 
I have taken care of it, and put it safely in 
the sky, and your husband will be home 
again with you in a few hours.' Grow was 
so deUghted to hear of her husband's safety, 
and so pleased to know that she should soon 
see him again, that she clean forgot the words 
of the song she was singing, and was forced to 
stop before the end. So the bit of hone-stone 
still remains in Thunder's skull, and it can 
never be got out. And everyone that has a 
hone must take care to handle it gently, for if 
it is thrown about, or carelessly let fall, the 
other piece that is in Thunder's head gives a 
sharp wrench which hurts him very much. 

9, The Star-Cluster Orion.— On a clear 

night in winter, if you go out of doors and 
look up at the sky, you will see a group oi 
stars set like the cut. This cluster, which we 
now call by its Greek name Orion^ the old 
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English called Orwandle, Grow's husband, 
and the brightest star of all those that are 
in it they called Orwandle's Toe. And if 
you look carefully at the cluster you can 
make out, as it were, the shape of a huge 




man marked out with stars. The two bright 
stars at the top are his hands, the two 
bright stars below are his feet, the three 
fine stars in a Une are the clasps on his 
belt, and below them are some smaller stars 
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which mark the hilt of his knife and the 
shape of its sheath. Other small stars mark 
his club and shield. There are no stars to 
mark his eyes, for the story goes that he was 
bhnd. Near this wonderful star-cluster you 
will find two other groups with a bright star 
in each. These are called the Big Dog and 
the Little Dog. For a hunter, like Orwandle, 
must of course have his Hounds with him. 
Above Orwandle is a star-cluster called the 
Bull, with a very bright star in it called the 
BuWs Eye. And it is this Bull that the great 
Hunter is chasing through the sky. 

10, The Giant Eagle.— There are two 
bright stars lying close together in the sky 
which are -now called the Twins. You may 
see them not very far from the star-clusters, 
which you have just read about. In old days 
the EngUsh called these two stars the Gianfs 
JEyes^ and told the following tale of how they 
came to be in the heavens : — There was once 
upon a time a giant named Daze, who took 
the shape of a great eagle, and flew into the 
land of men to see what he could pick up. 
He found three of the gods sitting under a 
big tree, lighting a fire of dry wood under a 
huge kettle. They wanted to cook an ox 
which they had just killed and flayed, for 
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they had travelled far and were hungry. He 
alighted on a branch of the tree and watched 
them, and as he could work magic he cast a 
spell over the pot, so that the meat should 
not be cooked till he wished. The fire burnt 
up brightly under the pot, and the wood 
crackled and glowed with the heat, but the 
water would not boil, and the meat would not 
get done. The poor gods began to wonder 
when they should get their dinner. Then 
the Eagle called out to them, * What will 
you give me if I make your pot boil ? ' * A 
share of the meat,' answered they. With 
that the water began to bubble in the pot, 
and the lid to rattle up and down with the 
steam, and ere long the meat was nicely 
cooked. 

11, Loke is Caught by the GHant.— Loke, 

one of the three gods, took the pot off the 
chain and hfted the Hd, when down swooped 
the Eagle and caught up the four quarters of 
the ox, the best and biggest part of the meat, 
in his talons, leaving the hungry gods only 
the head and ribs to pick at. He was just 
about flying off with his prey when Loke 
snatched up a thick pole and struck him a 
good hard blow on the back. But that did 
not stop him ; off he flew, and by his magic 
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power the pole stuck fast to his back, and 
Loke's bands stuck fast to the pole. And as 
he had so much to carry, he flew along heavily 



dose to the ground, so that the unlucky Loke 
was draped aloi^ with his feet etziking against 
rocks and stones and stumps, while his face 
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was scratched by the bushes and brambles. 
He begged loudly for mercy, but the giant 
would not let him go till he promised to bring 
him the Apples of Youth. 

12. How the Apples of Youth were Stolen. 

— ^Now these apples were very much prized 
by the gods, for it was by eating them that 
they kept always young and strong. They 
were in the care of a goddess named Idwyn. 
Loke was very cunning, so he let no one know 
what he had promised. But he went to 
Idwjm and told her that he had found some 
beautiful apples in a wood just outside the land 
of the gods, and that he was sure they were 
even finer than those she had. Idwyn was 
simple enough to take her apples and go with 
him to see. For she thought that by setting 
them beside the others, she would easily prove 
to him that none could be so fine as hers. 
When she got to the wood Daze was waiting 
for her, and he soon carried her off to Giant- 
land. In a short time the gods missed Idwyn 
and her apples, and found themselves growing 
old and greyheaded. What was to be done ? 
They held a meeting to find out what had be- 
come of her. And then it came out that she 
had been seen going out of the gods' land 
with Loke, and that since that day no one 
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had set eyes on her. Loke was made to con- 
fess his wickedness, and he was told that, unless 
he brought Idwyn and her apples back at 
once, he should smart for his crime. 

13, The GHant is Killed.— So he borrowed 
a hawk's skin and wings, and away he went to 
Daze's house. Luckily the giant was out 
fishing, so Loke caught up Idwyn in his talons 
and flew homeward as fast as he could. But 
before he had gone very far, Daze came home 
and missed Idwyn. He soon guessed what had 
happened, took his eagle-shape, and started 
after Loke. He flew so fast, and made such 
mighty strokes with his broad wings, that he 
was close behind Loke as they came in sight 
of the gates of the gods' city. But all the gods 
were out on the walls watching, and, when they 
saw how things were going, they brought out 
heaps of dry shavings and laid them along the 
top of the wall. And as soon as Loke and 
Idwyn had flown over, they set fire to these 
shavings. Daze was so close behind the run- 
aways and flying so fast that he could not 
$top himself, but flew plump into the middle 
of the blaze. The fire caught his wings and 
burnt ofi* the feathers, and down he came 
tumbhng to the ground inside the gods' city ; 
and before he could get up the gods slew him. 
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14. What was done with the Plant's Eyes. 

— ^Now Giant Daze had a daughter called 
Scathe^ and she put on her father's helmet and 
coat of mail, and took sword and spear, and 
came to the city of the gods to punish them 
for her father's death. But the gods soothed 
her with fair words, and it was agreed that she 
should choose one of them to be her husband. 
Moreover, they were to make her laugh, for 
she had never been able to laugh 'all her hfe. 
So she was married, and at the wedding Loke 
played such funny tricks that she began to 
laugh heartily* But what pleased her most 
of all was, that the king of the gods put the 
eyes of her dead father Daze into the sky. 
And there they shine for evermore. Scathe's 
husband was the god of riches, and he hved 
by the sea, but Scathe wished to live at 
her father's house in the waste hills, among 
the wild beasts. So they agreed to change 
houses every ten days, and thus each was 
pleased in turn. Her husband was glad 
when it was the day for leaving the hills, 
and sang — 

Just nine nights on the hills IVe slept. 

But, oh, it seemed so long 1 
Far better than the wolfs long howl 

I love the swan's sweet song. 



1 
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But Scathe could not bear the sea, and when 
she was going up to the hills again she sang — 

I cannot sleep beside the sea : 

The gulls they shriek and cry ; 
The seamews wake me every mom 

As they flit screaming by. 

16. The Seven Sisters and the Wagon and 

Horses. — There is a tiny knot of stars near 
the Bull called the Seven Sisters^ or the Hen 
and Chickens. When they were seen in the 
spring people knew that the storms of winter 
were past, and that the time had come for 
going fishing or for travelling over sea. So 
they were sometimes called the Sailing Stars. 
You can only see six stars in the knot now, 
but it is said that once upon a time there were 
seven. Among many nations there are stories 
teUing how the seventh star got lost, but the 
old Enghsh tale about them has been forgotten. 
There is only one more star-cluster to be 
spoken of now, and that is the one best known 
of all. It is always to be seen in the cloud- 
less night sky, and it is very clear and bright. 
We call it the Wagon and Horses^ or the Cart 
and Oxen. Four big stars in a square mark 
the two side wheels and the ends of the 
wagon, and three in a row the horses or oxen 
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that draw it. And above the middle horse 
is a tiny star — the Driver. He is called 
Thumbkin, or Tom Thumb, because he is so 
small that it is rather hard to see him. Many 
of you know stories about Tom Thumb. How 
his mother lost him, and how he was found 
again and went to court, and became a famous 
fellow. So I need not tell you more of him 
and his wagon and team. 

16. The English became Christians.— It 

was just about two hundred years after the 
English had first settled in Britain that there 
came to them clergymen from Eome and 
Ireland and Scotland, to teach them and to 
preach the new faith. The English were 
glad to hear their words, and learn the good 
and useful arts they taught them. And when 
they saw that these teachers were earnest, 
upright men, who thought httle of pain, or 
care, or toil if they could only win folks over 
to think as they did, they followed their 
teaching and became Christians. After the 
English had become Christians, there lived 
in an abbey — a house of religious people — in 
Northumberland, a clergyman named Bede. 
He was a wise man, and wrote many books 
about things which he thought it would be 
useful for Englishmen to know. But the best 
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book he wrote is his History of the Christian 
People of England down to his own day. In 
it he tells how the English shook off heathen 
ways, and speaks of the Uves and deeds of 
many good men of all ranks — kings and 
clergymen, rich and poor — whom he had 
known or heard of. 

17, Cadmon, the Horse-tender.— This is one 

of the stories he tells. There lived in York- 
shire, as servant of an abbey there, a man 
named Cadmon, who had charge of the horses. 
He was a kind-hearted, thoughtful man, but 
was not believed to have any knowledge or 
skill above the common. He could neither 
sing nor play on the harp, as most of his 
friends and neighbours had learnt to do. And 
this vexed him a good deal, for it often hap- 
pened, when there was a merry-making among 
them, that one of them would say, ' Bring in 
the harp, and everyone shall sing his song 
and play in his turn to amuse the company.' 
And the harp would be passed round, and each 
man would sing in turn, and everyone would 
praise the man who had sung last. But when 
the harp came near Cadmon, he would get up 
for shame before his turn to sing and play 
came, and leave the company, even though 
the merry-making were not half over. 
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One night this had happened, and poor 
Cftdmon had come back to the stable where 
he slept, and laid him down and feUen asle^. 
M he slept he had a wonderful dream. He 
tlwught that a man whom he did not know 
came to him, and greeted him, and said, ' Su^ 
me something, Cadmon.' Upon which he 
answered, ' I do not know how to sing, and 
it is just because I could not sing that I left 
the company to-night, and came home here to 
bed.* But the man said, ' For aU that you 
must sing to me.' ' What shaU I sing about 
then P ' said Cadmon. ♦ Sing of the beginning 
of all things,' replied the man. And with 
that Cadmon began to sing a beautiful song 
he had never heard before. The first words 
of it were — 

I^at W8 magnify meetly the Master of Heaven ; 
The might of the Maker, the thoughts of His mind. 

When he woke, strange to tell, he not only 
rtamembeved what he had sung in his sleep, 
but was able to go on with the song, and put 
fveah verses to it as easily as if he had been a 
poet all his life, 

ia« Cadmon Iwoomea a Poet— -He wondered 

very much at this gift which he had got in 
jso 8tra«gt> a way ; and, when the day broke. 
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he went to the steward of the farm and made 
known to him what had happened. The 
steward took him to the lady who was at 



the head of the abbey, and there, before 
her and the learned men who lived there, 
he told his dream and sang his song. They 
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thought that he had gotten a gift from God ; 
but, to prove him, they told him a story out 
of the Bible which he had never heard — for 
there were no EngUsh Bibles in those days for 
Cadmon to read. And they bade him turn 
what they had told him into verse, and say it 
to them the next day. On the morrow 
Cadmon came back, and sang them a fine 
poem which he had made out of what they 
had told him the day before. Then the lady 
said he must make good use of the gift he 
had. So he left his stable and became one of 
the brethren in the abbey. And bit by bit 
he learnt nearly all the Bible stories, and put 
them into verse. Everyone was eager to learn 
his verses, and they spread far and wide, and 
some of them we still have written in old 
parchment books. At Euthwell, a place near 
the English border, there is a tall stone cross 
to be seen, on which are carved some verses, 
and the name of Cadmon. Cadmon died 
twelve hundred years ago, about the time 
that Bede, the historian, was born. 

19. Bede'8 Last Illness. — ^Bede was a man 

who never liked to be idle for a moment. He 
was regular and true to time in all his daily 
duties, and every hour that he could spare 
from his work as a clergyman he spent in 
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reading and writing. For he said that he 
wished to leave books which might be useful 
to those that came after him. He died at 
Jarrow, where he had lived all his life, and 
there you may still see part of the old church 
in which he so often preached and prayed, and 
a chair, which is said to have been his. A 
faithful account of his death is given by one of 
the friends who was with him in his last hours. 
It shows very well what kind of man Bede 
was. He fell ill about a fortnight before he 
died, and, feeling that his time was short, he 
tried to make the most of every minute that 
was left him. One of the chief things he did 
during these days was to turn the Gospel of 
John into EngHsh. The day befoce he died 
he grew weaker, and found it hard to breathe. 
But he was still cheerful, and passed the morn- 
ing dictating the Gospel to a Kttle boy 
named Wilbert, who wrote down the verses, 
one by one, as fast .as Bede turned them into 
Enghsh. Now and again, as Wilbert wrote, 
Bede would say, ' Get on as quickly as you 
can, for I do not know how soon I may be 
gone.' 

20. Bede'S Death.— On the day he died, 
Wednesday, May 9th, 742, he worked all the 
morning as before, and reached, the last 

c2 
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chapter. Before that was quite finished he 
turned to a friend and said : ' I have a few 
small treasures here in myhttle box. Do you 
go quickly and call together to my room the 
brothers of the abbey, that I may share all I 
have among them.' And when they were come 
to his bedside, he spoke cheerfully and kindly 
to them one and all, and gave each of them 
some Uttle gift. And they wept to see that 
he would soon be gone from among them, but 
they were glad to know that he was not 
afraid to die. When the bell rang for the 
evening service, the boy, Wilbert, said to 
him, * Dear Master, still there is one verse to 
be written.' ' Then write quickly,' said Bede, 
and told him the words to put down. ' Now 
it is finished ! ' said the boy, as he laid down 
his pen. ' Yes, it is finished,' Bede said ; 'and 
now lift my head and hold me up, so that I 
may turn my eyes toward the church where 
I have been used to pray/ And, as the boy 
was holding him up, he breathed his last, with 
a prayer on his hps. 

21. King Alfred, — King Alfred, who Hved 
one hundred and fifty years after Bede's 
death, thought so highly of his History, that 
he wished all English people shouii be able 
to read it. And as it was in Latin, a tongue 
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which few understood, he himself was at the 
pains to turn it into English for their use. 
Of King Alfred himself there is much worth 
telling. He was a man who was greatly 
beloved in his Hfetime and highly honoured 
after his death, for he spent the whole of his 
reign in trying to do all he could for the good 
of his people. He had been abroad when he 
was a little boy, and he was always fond of 
hearing about other lands, and learning all 
he could of the ways and doings and wisdom 
of their people. There were two sea-captains 
whom he sent to sail along the North Sea and 
north-eastern coasts to learn about the land 
and people there. And what these two cap- 
tains told him he wrote down and put into a 
book for Englishmen to read. 

22. Otter, the Merchant.— One of these 

men, who was named Otter, came from the 
north of Norway. He told Alfred that, with 
only twenty sheep, twenty oxen, and twenty 
pigs, he was the richest man in that part 
of the country. He said, too, that he grew 
very little grain in his fields, and that was 
rye for bread, because neither wheat nor 
barley would grow so far north. But his 
wealth lay in his great herd of reindeer, of 
which he had more than seven hundred. 
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And these useful beasts yielded him butter 

and cheese, and milk and meat, and leather 

enough for himself and all his 



two otter-skins, five reindeer pelts, two weights 
of the fine small feathers which we call eider- 
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down, and two ropes made of walrua-hide. 
And these goods he used to bring in his ship 
to England and sell for such things as he 
needed. 

23, "VlTiale Fishery and Seal-hunting.— 
Otter said, too, that there were many whales 
in the sea near where he lived, some even 
seventy-five feet long or more, which he and 



his men would hunt and kill for their meat, 
oil, and bonea. Whale-fishers in those days 
were not obliged to go to the far North in 
great ships with guns to shoot the whales, for 
the whales had not been frightened away from 
the coasts of the North Sea. So when the 
fishermen saw a school of whales (as a flock 
of these beasts is called) near the shore, they 
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used to row out to sea ae fast as they could 
to get behind them. And as soon as they 



had got the school between themselves and 
the shore, they would whoop and shout, and 
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make as much noise as they could to drive 
the timid whales into the shallow water. 
And when the poor beasts had swum so 
close to the shore that they could not get 
away, they killed them with spears, and har- 
poons, and lances. In the Faroes, a tiny 
group of islands which you will find in your 
map to the north-west of Scotland, they 
still hunt whales in this way, just as Otter 
and his men did in the old time. Otter also 
told King Alfred that they used to hunt 
and kill the seals and walruses that came to 
the coast in summer, from whose hides the 
best of ropes were made for rigging ships and 
boats. For in those days there was no wire 
rope, and chains were not put to such uses. 
And he told the king that the tusks of the 
walruses and nar-whales were the finest of 
ivory, and that he sold them to the English 
and French merchants to be made into 
caskets and cups, and sword-hilts and chess- 
men, and many other beautiful things. And 
Otter gave one of the biggest tusks he had to 
King Alfred. So you see, even in those far-ofi* 
days, just as now, trade was carried on between 
difierent parts of the world. Savages were 
hunting wild beasts in the wilderness to get 
the furs which merchants bore over the stormy 
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sea to richer lands for the wear of gentle- ^ 
folks, taking back with them to the wild 
countries sharp steel weapons, and fine linen, 
and clothes, and jewels, and wine, and such 
other things as could not be found there. So 
that both got what they wanted, and were the 
better for the trade. The merchant, too, made 
his gain, for he charged the men to whom he 
sold his goods a Httle more than what he 
gave for them, that he might have money 
enough to buy food with and pay his crew, 
and keep his wife and children and house- 
hold in comfort. 

24. little ITesting.— King Alfred was fond 
of hunting when he was a young man. After 
he came to be king he was too busy to hunt 
for amusement, but he would , sometimes go 
out with his horses and hounds to get fi:esh 
meat, venison or game, for his household, 
One day, as he was riding through a wood 
with his huntsmen, he heard a cry from a tall 
tree that stood on a rock, not very far from 
his path. He bade one of his men go to the 
tree, and see what it was that was making the 
noise. The man went to the tree and found 
that the cry came from a great eagle's nest of 
sticks that lay on a fork of the branches some ' 
way from the ground. He climbed up, and 
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to his great surprise saw a little child lying in 
the bottom of the nest. It was wrapped in 
a purple cloth, and had tiny gold coils round 
its little arms. The man took it up carefully 
and carried it down to the king. Alfred sent 
it home to his house, and gave it to the 
women to be taken care of. It was called 
Nesting because it had been found in the 
eagle's nest, for the king never got to know 
whose child it was, or who had put it into 
the tree. And the child grew up and became 
a man, and served the king and his sons after 
him well and worthily. 

25. Children in the Olden Times— Old 

English books do not often speak of children, 
so that we do not know much about them, 
but some things which we do know may be 
set down here. Children of free-people (for 
you must know that there were slaves in 
England in those days) were dressed after the 
same way as their mothers and fathers, but 
they nearly always went barefooted and bare- 
headed. Their hair was carefully combed 
and braided, and left to grow all its length, 
for it was only slaves that had their hair 
cut short. They wore a httle string of beads 
of glass or gold or sUver round their necks, 
and their throats and arms were tattooed 
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just as you may see sailors tattooed nowadays. 
The girls no doubt played with dolls made 
of rags or wood, and made believe to do 
washing and cooking and spinning and flax- 
dressing, and other things which they saw 
their mothers busy about. When they were 
old enough they learnt how to spin and 
sew and embroider, and cook and do house- 
hold work. The boys used to play at football 
and hockey, and sliding and skating, and at 
trundling rings and hoops. They were fond 
of wresthng, tumbling, leaping, and turning 
head over heels, and the like ; and sometimes 
they played at being soldiers or huntsmen or 
shepherds. They used, too, to have matches 
at nine-men's morris, and at marbles and 
knuckle-bones. And there was always sport 
out of doors : feeding the beasts, playing with 
the dogs, bird-nesting, fishing, or the like ; for 
there were no towns so big but that a boy 
could get out into the fields in a few minutes. 
But he might not go far, for there were 
wolves and other fierce beasts roaming about 
even close to the cities, so that it was not safe 
for a child to stray out of sight of a house. 

26. Wild Beasts in England.— One story 

will show you the dangers of the woods in 
those days. There was a king of England, 
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named Edgar, one of Alfred's great grand- 
children, who fought against a king of the 
Welsh, for the Welsh and Scots had kings 



of their own in those days. The Enghsh 
king, Edgar, beat the Welsh king, and, as a 
mark of his victory, made the Welsh king 
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promise to pay him 300 wolves' heads every 
year. You may be sure the shepherds and 
herdsmen were glad of this, for the wolves 
did great damage to their flocks and herds, 
breaking into the folds by night, worrying the 
sheep, or killing the weak and young among 
the cattle. The Welsh king and his men had 
many a hunt to get the heads to send to 
England, and for two years they duly paid 
the Enghsh king. But in the third year they 
could not find enough wolves in Wales, for 
they had killed nearly all of them. So the 
English king forgave them their debt. Now, 
if there were so many wolves in Wales, there 
were no doubt a good many more in England. 
It is now long since wolves were killed out of 
England, but in Ireland and Scotland they 
were to be found less than one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

27. Hunting in the Olden Times,— So that 

in those days hunting was not a mere sport 
as it now is in England, but men were obhged 
to hunt to kill the wild beasts, just as they 
are now in many parts of the world. Another 
reason why men hunted them was to get 
change of food. For as there was Httle hay 
it was not possible to keep much cattle through 
the winter, and so folk had to live on salt- 
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meat, which was neither pleasant nor healthy, 
unless they were able to get other food now 
and again. For if people Uve long on salt- 
meat alone they fall ill, and suffer dreadful 
pain from an illness called scurvy. But iSresh 
vegetables and fresh meat will prevent such 
an illness ; so it is very seldom you hear of 
it in England nowadays, though in the olden 
times it was not uncommon. And till people 
found out the right way to ward off this 
ailment sailors on long voyages often died of 
it, as you will see if you read the ' Story of 
Anson,' the brave English captain who sailed 
round the world in 1740. 

28. lessons and Schooling,— You will like 

to know what boys had to learn in the olden 
times. If they were workmen's sons they had 
to learn their father's trade or craft as soon as 
they were old enough to handle hammer or 
saw. If they were farmers' sons they had to 
learn to plough and reap, and thrash and 
mow, and tend cattle and sheep. If they 
were gentlefolks' sons they had to learn to 
fence and ride, and to do soldier's duty, and 
to know the law. For when they were grown 
up they would have to serve in the king's 
guard, or to be captains in the army when 
it was called out, and to go to court and act 
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as judges or lawyers or jurymen. Only 
those boys who were going to be clergy- 
men were taught any book-learning beyond 
reading and writing. But clergymen had 
to learn Latin, and singing, and how to read 
and understand the books of learned men. 
So, Uke the boy Wilbert, who was Bede's 
Uttle clerk, they were set to their book 
early. We have some of the old parchment 
lesson-books they used, out of which the 
master read the lesson to the pupil, who had 
to get it by heart. There is a set of questions 
and answers in one of these books. Here are 
some of them : ' Q. What is snow ? — ^A. Dried 
water. Q. What is a letter? — ^A. A silent 
messenger. Q. Describe the moon. — ^A. The 
moon is the eye of night, the giver of dew, 
the foreteller of the weather. Q. I know a 
certain thing that flies. It has an iron beak, 
a wooden body, and a feathered tail, and it 
carries death with it. What is it? — ^A. An 
arrow. Q. Describe a ship. — ^A. It is a house 
that moves, an inn that travels with its guests, 
a wayfarer that leaves no footprints behind 
him.' In another lesson-book of those days is 
a map of the world, which is copied here. 
You will see that it is very unlike the maps 
irf the world you know, and that America is 
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not on it at all, for it was not then known. 
It is certain that lesson-books are more correct 
and useful now than they were then, though 
they are perhaps not quite so amusing. 



29. Bating and Tl TinTring . — ^In another 
book, the master aaks, 'What do you get 
to eat?' And the boy answers, 'Meat, and 
herbs, and fish, and butter, and cheese, and 
beans.' ' And what to drink ? ' * Water,' 
replies the boy ; * but beer when I am able 
to get it.' It was common in those days for 
well-to-do folk to have fish and milk for 
dinner three days a week — Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. The other days they would 
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have bacon and beans, with beer; and on 
Sundays fresh meat and kale if it could be 
got. Poor folk had to be content with por- 
ridge, and black bread made of rye, and 
skim-nulk all the year round, and sometimes 
a little broth of herbs and meat, and at 
harvest time a dish of broiled herring, but 
they seldom tasted fresh roast meat. At 
hohday times there was a good deal of eating 
and drinking, and there were different kinds 
of food fixed for every feast in the year: 
sweet porridge at Christmas, eggs at Easter, 
buns on Good Friday, goose at l^chaelmas, 
and so on. But there were many things un- 
known to Englishmen in those days, which 
we should not like to go without now. Neither 
tea, nor coffee, nor sugar, nor potatoes, nor 
oranges were known in England tiU hundreds 
of years after the days we are talking of. 
So that, as far as eating and drinking goes, 
the good old days were by no means so good 
as the days we live in. 

80. Silly Beliefs.— In the old days, too, 
people, even after they were Christians, were 
often frightened and imhappy by reason of 
their foolish fancies and silly beliefs. They 
were afraid to walk about at night for fear of 
ghosts, and witches, and fairies, and bogies, 
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and many other things which do not exist at 
all. They believed in spells and charms, 
which can do no good whatever. They even 
tried to foretell what was to happen by 
thinking over their dreams, or looking at 
the stars, or the marks on sheep's blade- 
bones, or casting lots, which could never 
be of the slightest use. But all those things 
they did in secret, because the Christian 
clergyman told them that they were not only 
foolish but wrong. And little by little the 
wiser and better among them cast off these 
silly fancies, and laughed at them, as all 
sensible people now do. They had many 
strange ideas too about doctoring themselves, 
and they took strange things to cure illness. 
If a child had a fever, they would put him on 
the roof of the house to drive the witches 
away, who, as they thought, had made him ill. 
They would wear a wolfs hair in a bag hung 
round their neck to cure ague, and drink a 
broth made of snake's flesh to strengthen 
their lungs. They thought that warts and 
boils and sprains could be charmed away by 
saying a string of rhymes over the bad place. 
All these things seem very laughable to us, 
but it was a long while before people left 
off such foolish practices, and found out the 

d2 
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right way to treat sick pe'ople, and the fit 
drugs to give them to cure their iUness. It 
was a. bad thing to be ill in the old days, for 
there were no fine hospitals with kindly nurses 
and skilful, painstaking doctors, and no ways 
of lulling pain or of bringing sleep to those 
who were suffering. Even kings and queens 
in those days could not get the care that a 
poor man nowadays may have when he is 
hurt or ill. 

31. The Danes.— King Alfred, of whom 
you have read before, had a very uneasy 
reign. In hi)s time a fierce and warlike host 
of soldiers and sailors, under leaders called 
Sea-Kings, came across the North Sea, from 
Norway and Denmark, and won a great part 
of England, and settled down here to live. 
These people are known as the Danes. They 
lived in lands less fruitful and rich than Eng- 
land, and when they heard that the EngHsh 
coast was not guarded, and that the English 
land was so fair and pleasant, they set out in 
great fleets and came here to win plunder, and 
a new home for themselves. We can tell 
what these Danes were like, because we have 
some of their songs and stories, and many of 
their weapons and jewels and other things 
have been found in the ground. When a 
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Danish sea-king died, his people dressed him 
in his best clothes, put his helmet on his head, 
set his shield on his arm and his sword in his 
hand, and laid him on board his ship, which 
they dragged ashore. Then they killed his 
wife and slaves, and favourite horses and 
hounds, and laid them by him, with gold and 
silver and jewels, so that he might not lack in 
the other life any of the comfort he had been 
used to in this. For they were heathens, as 
the English had once been, and thought that 
when a man died his soul hved another life, 
very like the life he had left. Just as the 
Red Indians still beheve that when they die 
they will go to a Happy Hunting Ground, to 
pass their time for ever in fighting or hunting 
or feasting, as they do when they are alive. 
Then they set fire to the bodies, and after- 
ward threw up a huge heap of earth above 
them, covering ship and all, and this mound 
was for a sign and a memory of the dead king 
for ever. 

32. The Sea-King's toave,— Not long ago 

in Norway a great mound near the sea was 
opened. Inside it was found a fine ship of 
oak, which had kept sound and unhurt under 
the earth for hundreds of years, and in a 
cabin on the deck of it were the bones of a 
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king. The ship was dug out carefully and 
taken to the chief town of Norway, and there 
it ia still to be seen. It is most likely one of 
the very vessels in which the Danes sailed to 
England. In this country on the high downs 
you sometimes see a heap of earth and stones 
called a * barrow,' and that is all that is left 



of such a burial-place. But as the heathen 
English were not much busied on the sea, we 
do not find ships or boats inside mounds in 
England. 

38. A Laaiah War-Ship.— You have, per- 
haps, been at the sea-side and seen ships and 
boats ; if so you will easily understand what 
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kind of ships the Danes used, but if not you 
must look at the cut, and try and make out 
what you can from it and from my words. You 
will see that it is a long boat with a deck fore 
and aft — that is, in the bows and at the stern. 
It has no deck in the waist or midships, but is 
lower there, so that the rowers can use their 
oars better. In those days, before steam engines 
were known, even war-ships like this had to 
use oars when there was a calm or a bad 
wind. She has one large mast with a square 
sail, and she is steered by a large oar j&xed 
to one side of the stern. At her bows is a 
fine carved figure-head, with the fierce jaws 
of a snake or dragon gaping towards the 
enemy. On either side the ship is a row of 
shields, behind which the men who are rowing 
are safe from the splashing of the sea, or the 
arrows and spears of their enemies. The 
figure-head is gilt, the shields are painted 
black and red and yeUow ; the ship is tarred 
black, with streaks of red and yellow round 
her bulwarks. Her sail is striped red and 
white and green, so that she looks very gay 
and bright. If you had seen her when the men 
were rowing, and the sun shining upon her 
gilded figure-head, you would have thought 
her some winged dragon swimming along over 
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the sea. The crew on board her were picked 
men, and they were bound to be good sailors. 
For in the North Sea there are often dreadful 
storms, when it needs bold hearts and sldlled 
hands to save a ship from being overwhelmed 
by the raging waves, or driven ashore and 
wrecked upon the sharp rocks or shallow 
sands of the coast. They were good soldiers 
too, boasting that they woidd never turn iii&r 
backs before twice their own number. Wdl 
drilled and quick, too, they were to obey their 
captain, whether he bade them drive off an 
enemy by shooting arrows or flinging spears, 
or called them to follow him, sword in hand, 
into the midst of the fray. But with all their 
bravery and skill they were often cruel and 
pitiless. For though they had leamt to be true 
to their friends, and to die rather than show 
a faint heart, they had not leamt that it is 
wicked to fight, save iq a good cause, such as 
to shelter the weak against the strong, or to 
uphold the right, or to defend oneself against 
evil doers. Yet these Danes were not mere 
brave savages, for they were honest and hard- 
working, and truthful, and warm-hearted, and 
did their duty as far as they knew it. 

34. King ftuthnim and Ms Yow.— You 

shall have a story about one of these sea- 
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kings of theirs that had led men to England. 
There he had fought with the English kings, 
and won from Alfred part of the land for 
himself, and gained much riches, and made a 
great name as a brave and lucky leader. His 
name was Guthrum. He had married an 
English wife, a wise and good woman, who is 
still remembered in Denmark. In his old age 
3EQng Guthrum sat at home in his hall, while 
his sons went to war. His eldest son was a 
fine young man, and the old king loved him 
so dearly, that he vowed he would slay the 
man who brought him news of any evH 
having befallen him. However, sad to tell, 
this young prince and his brother fell out and 
fought, and the elder was slain. A messenger 
came home to King Guthrum's palace and 
told the queen what had happened, for he 
was afraid to speak the evil tidings to the 
king because of his oath. So the queen 
planned a way of letting her husband know 
about it. She rose up early in the morning, 
and had the great hall where the king used to 
sit hung about with dark cloth, instead of the 
bright hangings that were wont to deck the 
walls. Then she sat down on her great carved 
chair by the side of the king's seat, and waited 
sorrowfully enough till the king should 
come in. 
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35. The King heara tlie ffews.— By and by 

Guthrum walked into the hall, and when he saw 
the walls draped with black, and the mournful 
faces of the queen and the nobles, he said, ' Is 
there any news ? ' Then the queen stood up 
and spoke : * My Lord, you had two hawks, 
one white, the other grey. They were both 
handsome and bold and fearless. They were 
swift on the wing, and they never missed their 
prey. And it was a joy to you to see them 
hunt and strike their quarry. But they 
both flew away from you. The white hawk 
flew off* into the wilderness, and there came 
a flock of crows against him. And they set 
upon him and plucked out his feathers, and 
mangled him so that he fell and died. But 
as for the grey hawk, he is come home again 
to you to kill birds for your table ! ' Then 
the old king understood what had happened, 
and he said, ' Denmark is drooping ; my son 
must be dead ! ' And the queen answered 
him,* ' You have said what no one would have 
dared to tell you, and it is true.' Then the 
old man sank down in the king's seat exceeding 
sorrowful. He could not move or speak for 
grief, nor was there any that could comfort 
him. And so sore was his sorrow that on the 
next day, at the same hour that he had heard 
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the news, he died there in the hall, sitting in 
his chair. 

36. The Bad King Ethelred.— After the 

time of Alfred and Guthrum, the Danes 
left England at peace for about sixty years, 
but at last, in the days of King Ethelred, 
they began to come here again, and 
plunder the land as they had done before. 
Ethelred was a selfish, cruel, and fooHsh 
man, who only cared for his own ease and 
pleasures, and left the rule of his realm to 
wicked men who had won their way to his 
favour. So that the land was not rightly 
guarded, and the Danes were able to sail 
round the coasts and land where they liked, 
without fear of the EngHsh fleet or army. 
Sometimes the king would gather a fleet, 
against them, but when the ships and men 
were all ready, he would idle away the time till 
it was too late to do anything. Afterwards, 
when the Danes had done all the harm they 
could, he would pay them large sums of 
money to go away. So that, what with the 
damage they underwent from the Danes and 
the heavy taxes they had to pay the king, the 
poor Enghsh were in a sad plight. Many 
people were killed, many were taken prisoners 
and sold as slaves, many lost all they had. 
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They saw their houses, barns, and shops sacked 
and burnt, and theh* horses driven away and 
cattle and sheep slaughtered to feed the Danes. 
All their gold and sUver and jewels too were 
carried off as booty. There was hardly a 
place in England that was not overrun and 
plundered during the reign of Ethelred. 

87. Anlaf gets Ms Famous Dog.— Among 

the chief captains of the hosts of the in- 
vaders, the best of all was King Anlaf, 
who is better worth reading of than the 
weak and wretched Ethelred. He and his 
men were once saihng off* the Irish coast 
when they ran short of meat, so they landed 
and marched into the country, taking all the 
sheep and cattle they could find. When 
they had got together a great herd they 
hastened back to their ships, meaning to sail 
away with their spoil before the Irishmen 
could gather in arms to attack them. As 
they were on the road to the shore, there 
came a farmer to King Anlaf begging him to 
give him back his cows. Anlaf was sorry for 
the man, though he was his enemy, and he 
told him that he might have his cows if he 
could pick them out of the herd. ' But,' said 
he, ' you must not delay us on our way.' The 
farmer had a big sheep-dog with him, and he 
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at once turned it into the drove. The dog 
ran through the whole herd, in which there 
were many hundred head of cattle, and soon 
drove out of it just the number of cows 
which the farmer had told the king he owned. 
And all of them were marked in the self-same 
way, so it was very clear that the dog must 
have picked out the right beasts. The king 
and his men wondered at the dog's wisdom, and 
Anlaf asked the farmer if he would give him 
the dog. ' Willingly,' answered he. Whereon 
the king gave him a gold ring in return for 
his gift, and promised to befriend him if ever 
he stood in need of his help. The dog's name 
was Soldier, and the king kept him always 
with him as long as he Hved. 

38. The Dog Steers the King's Ship.— 

One day as Anlaf was steering his famous 
ship, the Long Serpent^ and Soldier was lying 
at his feet, watching him as if he understood 
everything that his master was doing, one 
of the king's followers, a good poet, was 
standing by. * Come, poet,' said Anlaf, * and 
take your turn at the helm.' ' I can't steer, 
sir,' answered he. ' Then you must find some- 
one to steer for you while you make a verse. 
Whom do you choose ? ' * Well, I think your 
dog. Soldier, could steer quite as well as 1 
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can.' ' We will try him,' said the king ; ' but 
you muat be quick over your verse, for he 
has not been used to such work, and the 



wind is blowing hard.' Then Anlaf made 
the dog stand up and put his feet on the 
tiller, as if he were steering, but he himself 
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took up a huge oar or sweep, and steered the 
ship with that, while the poet was making 
his verse. And this is what he made — 

The smooth-bladed oar is tugged through the water, 
While the rudder is swaying to and fro in the foam, 

For the king's at the oar, and his dog is the helmsman ; 
As through the cold ocean the Serpent swims home. 

When the sailors heard that the dog, Soldier, 
had been steering the great ship, they made 
merry over it, you may be sure, and said that 
he could do everything but speak. 

39. Soldier's Death,— King Anlaf did not' 
live many years. His enemies set upon him 
at sea with a great fleet, while he had only 
a few ships with him, for he had not been 
warned of their coming. After a dreadful 
battle, when there was not a man aboard 
the Serpent but was wounded or slain, the 
king, seeing that the day was lost, threw 
himself into the sea that he might not come 
ahveinto the hands of his foes. These men 
took the Serpent^ and sailed her back to 
Norway. When they reached the harbour 
and the ship was moored to the pier, one of 
King Anlaf s men went up to Soldier, who 
ever since the battle began had been lying 
on the fore deck waiting for his master's 
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orders. He looked sadly at the dog, and 
said : ' Ah ! Soldier, we have no master 
now I ' With that the dog sprang up, howl- 
ing and whining as if he had been struck to 
the heart, and ran ashore. He chmbed to the 
top of a high mound looking over the sea, and 
there he lay down. Food and water were 
brought to him, but he would not touch 
them, though he drove away the birds and 
beasts that came to steal them. And there 
he lay with the tears roUing down his face as 
he wept for his master till, in a few days, he 
died. 

40. The Merciful Soldier.— When Anlaf 

made peace with King Ethelred, he went 
away from England, because he had promised 
never to make war . upon Englishmen again. 
But King Swain, the Dane, who had been 
with him did not make any promise. Indeed, 
he went on fighting against Ethebed tiU he 
drove him out of the land, and won the crown 
for himself. In these wars many evil deeds 
were done on either side, for there were few 
men in those days who showed pity or mercy 
to their foes. But among Swain's captains 
ther€ was a man named Thorwald, who was 
more merciful and righteous than any soldier 
of his day. He was so well hked by his 
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comrades that, when they brought home their 
booty from the wars, they would give him 
anything he chose out of it. But he would 
never take the silver or gold, or rich raiment 
or arms, but would ask them for one or two 
of their prisoners. And these he would set 
free, sending them home to their friends with- 
out any ransom or reward, instead of seUing 
them as islaves.' When Swain was still a young 
captain, before he became King of England, 
it is told that he and Thorwald landed in 
Wales, and marched up into the country ; but 
the Welshmen came against them and cut 
them off from their followers, and took them 
both prisoners. All night they lay in a dun- 
geon in no happy plight, but early next day 
there came thither a Welsh nobleman, who 
called for Thorwald to be brought out to him. 
* Thorwald,' said he, * when your soldiers took 
my son captive, you set him free and sent him 
home safe to me. I am glad to be able to 
make a return for your kmdness. Your ran- 
som is paid, and you are free.' *My lord,' 
said Thorwald, * I thank you heartily for your 
good-will, but I cannot go away, leaving my 
comrade, Swain, in bonds. But if you will 
pay his ransom, I will gladly bear all the 

E 
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cost thereof/ Then, for Thorwald's sake, the 
nobleman had Swain also taken out of prison, 
and sent them both back together to their 
countrymen. 

41. Swain's &ratitude.-— Years afterwards, 
when Swain was a great king and was sitting 
with two other princes at a feast, one of them 
said to him, ' It is not often that three such 
guests as we are meet at one table ! ' ' No,' 
answered Swain, * but if we were to reckon 
only those great who are worthy, I know a 
poor gentleman's son who is worth us three 
kings together.' * What is the name of this 
wonderful man ? ' they asked. Whereon Swain 
told them the story of Thorwald and of his 
kindliness to himself. And he bore witness 
to his noble heart, saying that he was as 
brave as the boldest soldier, as gentle and 
honourable as the greatest king, and as good 
and wise as the most learned sage ! The old 
books have more to tell of Thorwald, and 
bear out what the king said. They set forth 
how he preached the Gospel to his heathen 
fellow-countrymen, and many other things 
too long to set down here. After a life of 
travel, he died in a strange land, away from 
his own kith and kin, and a poet brought 
home the news in this verse — 



^ 
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Christ has given Thorwald rest. I have been where he 

lies stilly 
!Far away at Dram, in Russia, by St. John's Church on 

the hill. 

42. Tlie Sack of Caaterbury.— In the days 

when Swain and his son, Canute, were trying 
to win England from Ethebed, Thurkell the 
tall came up the Thames from over the 
North Sea with a fleet of ships to join them 
in fighting against the English, and to gain 
what he could for himself. He and his men 
moored their ships and landed, and made a 
camp on the shore, and then took horses from 
the farms near and rode all over the country- 
side plundering and burning. Not a few of 
the English took shelter in the town of Can- 
terbury, and the Danes were not able for a 
long time to break into it, for it was strongly 
walled, and there were many stout-hearted 
men inside who could guard it. But at last 
a wicked traitor betrayed it to Thurkell and 
his host, and they broke in. Many poor 
people were killed and every house was 
sacked. When the Danes had stayed in the 
town long enough to search it thoroughly 
they marched back to their ships, carrying 
with them the archbishop and all the clergy 
and gentlefolk as prisoners, and hundreds of 

b2 
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the poorer townsfolk and farmers. Great was 
the sorrow of Englishmen when they heard 
the news. They remembered that it was at 
Canterbury that the Eoman clergymen had 
first preached the Gospel to their fathers, and 
they were sorely grieved to hear that the 
good archbishop was taken. One of them 
made these lines about it : — 

In bonds is he that till to-day had been 
Head of the English Church and English folk ; 
And one might see the very depths of woe, 
Where joy was wont to be, in that poor town, 
Whence first there came to us the Law of Christ, 
And bliss for this world and the world to come. 

Many of the prisoners found friends to buy 
them back, but those who could get no one 
to redeem them were sold as slaves to France 
and other lands over sea. 

43. The Archbisliop's Brave Death.— The 

Danes thought that the archbishop would be 
ready to pay for his freedom, and they fixed a 
large sum, which he promised to get them. 
But when he found that he could not get the 
money without taking it from the poor or the 
churches, he chose to stay in bonds rather 
than do so. The Danes kept him with them 
till Easter week in the next year, when, on 
Saturday, after a feast, they held a meeting to 
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see what was to be done. They sent for him 
and bade him pay the money he had promised 
them, but he told them why he could not. 
Said he, * I am ready without fear to suffer 
any pain you choose to put me to. That I can- 
not carry out what I promised you is not for 
want of will, but because I have not enough 
money of my own.' They were very angry 
when they heard these words, and voted that 
he should die. Then they took up blocks of 
wood, and stones, and the heads and bones 
of the oxen they had been feasting on that 
afternoon, and began to throw them at him. 
Thurkell, their leader, was sorry for the brave 
old man, and he ran into the midst of them 
crying, * Forbear, forbear ! I pray you ! 
Silver and gold and all that I have or can 
get, save my ship only, I will give you to let 
this man go free. Do not commit this 
wickedness I' However, they were heated 
with the wine they had been drinking, and 
would not listen to Thurkell, but went on 
pelting the helpless old man. There was one 
Dane there who had often talked with the 
archbishop since he had been a prisoner, and , 
who had become a Christian that very morning 
through his teaching. This man, when he 
saw he could not save his teacher, thought 
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the best thing he could do would be to put 
him out of pain at once ; he therefore smote 
him on the head with his axe, so that he fell 
dead to the ground without a word. 

. 44. The Archbishop's Burial,— When he was 

dead the Danish soldiers were ashamed of the 
evil deed they had done in their drunkeu 
wrath. Thurkell and the greater part of hia 
followers made up their minds to become 
Christians, and enter the service of the Eng- 
lish king. The English did not, you may be 
sure, forget the brave archbishop, who had 
died rather than do what he thought wrong, 
His body was buried in St, Paul's Church in 
London, and there it lay for some time ; but, 
years afterwards, when all was at peace again, 
the Canterbury people wished to have their 
archbishop buried in his own city. The Lon- 
doners said they would never give him up ; 
so that, it is said, the bier had to be taken 
out of St. Paul's by stealth to prevent a riot. 
And now the body of the good archbishop 
lies on the north side of the choir at Canter- 
bury, where you may see his tomb to this 
day. And on the riverside, on the spot where 
he fell, there is a church bearing his name. 
The year after the archbishop was killed, 
Swain became King of England, driving Ethel- 
red out of the land. 
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46. Canute, King of all England.— King 

Swain did not live long, and when he was dead, 
after some months' fighting, aU agreed to take 
Canute as their king. He was one of the best 
kings we have ever had in England, although 
he was not EngHsh born. He said that he 
would never spare himself or his pains in 
taking care for the needs of all his people. 
He kept his word, and his name has never 
been forgotten. He was fond of music and 
singing and poetry, and even made verses 
himself, as you shall hear. One day he and 
the queen were being rowed over the fens by 
the Isle of Ely. The brethren of the abbey 
there were singing the service in their great 
church, and the wind wafted the sweet sounds 
across the water to the king's boat. He 
stood up and called for silence in the boats, 
and bade his men row nearer to the isle, that 
he might hear the music. And it is said that 
he made these verses on it : — 

The Ely monks sang merrily 
As King Canute was rowing by ; 
Bow, men, to the land more near^ 
That we the good monks' song may hear 1 

And he did not forget the monks, but made 
fine gifts to their church, and often went to 
hear their services. 
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46. Canute and Bodge.— One cold morn- 
ing, February 2, the Iting was at a village iu 
the fens, and wanted to go to the Isle of Ely. 



The winter had been hard and the fena were all 
frozen, and the only way to get to the island 
was by sledge. But it was a dangerous drive, 
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for there were places where the ice was 
rotten and would not bear the weight of a 
sledge, and in other spots there were holes and 
pools. The king did not know what to do — 
to go was to run a great risk, above all if a 
fog came on, and he did not hke to wait. 
While he was doubting what was best, a poor 
labourer, who had got the nickname Bodge, 
because he was so big and stout, stood for- 
ward and offered to go before the king's 
sledge, and find a safe track for. him. The 
king was pleased, and told him to start at 
once. So off they went, and everybody 
laughed, and said that where the ice would 
bear Bodge it would carry any weight. They 
reached Ely safely, and then the king called 
Bodge to him, and, when he found out that 
he was a bondsman or slave, he set him free 
with all his family as a reward. And two 
hundred years after this there were still people 
living near Ely who had sprung from Bodge, 
the king's guide. 

47. Canute and the Poet. — In the days of 

Canute, and before and after him, there were 
poets who made songs of praise to kings and 
great men, teUing of their great deeds, and 
got from them in return gifts and gold. For 
as there were few books and fewer readers in 
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those days, the best way to get a thing re- 
membered was to make a good poem about it, 
which people would learn by heart and repeat. 
So that kings were glad to have their deeds 
put into verse, that their names and acts j 
might be kept in mind when they themselves ! 
were dead and gone. As Canute was a rich 
man, and known to be open-handed and free 
with his money, many poets came to his 
court, and he took much pleasure in hearing 
their verses. Of one such poet, named Otter, 
it is told that he came to England, and waited 
at the door of the hall till the king should 
come back from evensong to go to supper. 
As Canute passed by he caught sight of the 
poet, standing there in his fine red coat and 
blue-hooded cloak, and he said to them that 
were with him, ' I see a man there who looks 
like a bold, dashing fellow, and I do not think 
he is an Englishman* Bid him come to me.' 
So Otter was sent for, and he walked up the 
hall, and stopped in front of the table at 
which the king was sitting with his chief men, 
and greeted him, and cried — 

Thou that of Irish^ Danes^ and Scots, and English too art 

king, 
Beyond the very bounds of earth I'll make thy praises ' 

ring ! 
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48, The PoeVs Reward,— Then Otter told 

the king who he was, and that h^ had come to 
bring him a poem which he had made in his 
honour. * Sit down now/ answered Canute, 
' and eat and drink to-night ; to-morrow I shall 
hold a high court, and then you can deliver 
your poem in the hearing of all.' So a stool 
was set for Otter opposite the king, and he 
ate and drank, and was merry that night* 
On the morrow, when the people were gathered 
together, he stood up and asked for a quiet 
hearing, and then delivered his poem in a 
loud, clear voice, so that everyone could hear 
him. When he had finished it everyone 
praised his verses, and the king took off a 
high fur cap, trimmed with gold beads, which 
he wore, and, handing it to the keeper of 
his money, bade him fill it with silver and 
give it to Otter. As the king's cap full of 
money was handed over men's heads to the 
poet, part of the money was shaken out of 
it, and the pieces went roUing about Otter's 
feet. He stooped to pick them up, but 
Canute called out, * Never mind your pennies, 
leave them to the poor ; I will take care you 
never lack money as long as you will stay 
with me.' And he took him into his service, 
and Otter used to sing his poems in the hall 
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after dinner, to the great delight of all that 
heard him, whUe the king and his men sate 
over their wine. 

49. Canute's "Wisdoni.— But though Ca- 
nute, like many other people, may have en- 
joyed to hear hia great deeds talked of, he 
was not foolish enough to believe those that 



flattered him, and he showed his good sense 
in a very striking way. He went down to 
the shore of Southampton Water, when the 
tide was just on the turn, and bade one of 
his wondering servants bring him a chair, and 
set it on the shingle below high water mark. 
When it was brought, Canute sat down, 
and raising his hand in command, shouted 
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to the flowing sea before him: 'Thou too, 
ocean, art under my rule, as much as the 
earth beneath my footstool. No one has ever 
disobeyed me without feehng my anger. 
Therefore, heed my words 1 I forbid thee to 
flow over my land, or to dare to touch my feet/ 
Put the tide crept on inch by inch as it was 
wont to do, and soon the Httle waves were 
lapping up on Canute's footstool and splashing 
up over the fine shoes and fair robes that he 
wore. Then the king stood up and leaped 
back to the dry ground, and said to his men, 
who were watching him : * See how vain and 
worthless is- the power of earthly princes. In- 
deed there is no ruler of men, however great 
and mighty he may be thought, that is worthy 
of the name of king. That name befits only 
Him whose everlasting laws heaven and earth 
and all obey.' And from that day forth 
Canute would never wear his golden crown, 
but laid it up in a church, in memory of that 
day, and in honour of God Almighty. 

50. The story of King lear.— Most of the 

stories you have read in this book tell of 
EngUshmen, or of men from Norway or Den- 
mark who came to live in England and became 
Englishmen. But many of us who are Scots or 
Welsh or Irish would hke to hear some tale of 
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our forefathers too. There is no lack of these, 
and I will set down here as many as there is 
room for. First comes a story, which was 
written down by a Welsh clergyman more than 
six hundred years ago, for a son of the King 
of England to read. Once upon a time there 
was a king in Britain whose name was Lear. 
He had three daughters whom he dearly loved, 
but he loved Cordelia, the youngest, best of 
all. He was getting old and less able to work 
hard ; he, therefore, bethought him of shar- 
ing his kingdom among his children. But 
first he would try how far they were worthy 
of his trust and love. So he sent for his 
daughters, and they came before him, as 
he sat on his throne in the midst of his 
nobles. Then he asked the eldest, 'How 
much do you love me ? ' * More than myself,' 
she answered. And Lear was well pleased 
with her answer, and gave her a third part 
of his kingdom. Then he turned to his 
second daughter, saying, 'And how much 
do you love me ? ' And she said, ' I love 
you more than everything else in the whole 
world.' And Lear gave her likewise a third 
part of his kingdom. But Cordelia, who 
really loved her father, could not bring herself 
to flatter him with fair words, as her sisters 
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had done. Moreover she knew that they 
had not meant what they had said, and she 
was sorry to see her father deceived. She 
was also minded to try his love for her. So 
when the old king turned to her and asked 
her how she loved him, she answered : * I 
love you as I ought, father. I will say no 
more than that ! ' But Lear was angry that 
she spoke so plainly, and said : * Hitherto, I 
have loved you more than your sisters, but 
I can see very well that you do not love 
me as they do. You shall have no share in 
my kingdom. Then he parted the rest of the 
kingdom, which he had meant for CordeUa, 
between her sisters. The two rich sisters 
soon found husbands, and ruled as queens 
under their father, while CordeUa Uved alone 
in disgrace* But the King of France, who 
knew Cordelia's worth, heard what had 
happened, and sent to ask King Lear to give 
him his youngest daughter to wife. King 
Lear sent back word to him, saying : * I will 
gladly let you marry CordeUa, but she will be 
a penniless bride, for I have shared between 
her sisters all that I had.' The French king 
answered, ' I have land and gold of my own 
for both of US; I want no more from you 
than your daughter's hand.' So CordeUa 
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married the French king, and went to live 
in France with him. They were happy to- 
gether, but it grieved her heart to think how 
deeply her father had misunderstood her and 
doubted her love. 

51. The IJBgrateM Daughters. — Soon 

after Cordelia had left England, her two elder 
sisters, who were cruel and greedy women, 
would not let their father rule with them 
any longer. They killed or drove away those 
who tried to defend him, for he was old 
and bhnd and helpless, and could not hold 
his own 'against them. They took away his 
crown and royal state, and turned him out 
of his palace. The poor king was forced 
to give up all he had to his ungrateful 
daughters, and they even begrudged the cost 
of keeping him and the few old servants 
who waited on him. The old man was 
heart-broken at his daughters' unkindness, 
and saw at last, now that it was too late, 
how ill he had done to trust to fair words. 
For some time he wandered about like a 
homeless beggar over the land he had so 
long ruled, and few dared to give him and 
one faithful servant food or shelter, for fear 
of the anger of the wicked queens. In despair 
Lear made up his mind to try whether Cordelia 
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would have mercy on him, though he was not 
at all sure that she would forget his former 
harshness to her. So he took ship for France, 



but when he landed he was afraid to go 
straight to the city where his daughter lived, 
for he had been so cruelly used that he mis- 
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trusted everyone. He therefore sent his old 
servant to her, bidding him tell the Queen of 
France that her father was come to her land 
in great distress, hungry, ill-clad, and for- 
saken. Cordeha, who had heard nothing of 
her sisters' cruelty, wept bitterly to hear of 
her father's sorrows. She at. once sent him 
money and royal raiment, and servants to 
wait upon him, and bade him tell her when 
he would be ready to see her. And on the 
day he named she and her husband, the King 
of France, went out to meet him with a great 
company of soldiers and followers in gay 
dresses, all to do Lear honour. And they led 
him to their palace in great state and gave him 
the rule of their kingdom, till he should be 
able to win back his own. Then they sent 
through France to gather a great army. And 
when all was ready Lear and Cordelia and the 
King of France crossed over to Britain with 
a mighty host. The ungrateful daughters 
and their husbands fought against them, but 
they were soon defeated and slain, to the joy 
of all that heard of it. So, by help of his 
true daughter Cordelia, King Lear won back 
his kingdom, and ruled it well till his death- 
day, and when he died Cordelia became queen 
after him. Thus, as is often shown, a good 
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heart was proved better than a fair tongue. 
It is out of this story that Shakespeare made 
the beautiful play called * King Lear/ 

52. How St, Patrick became a Slave.— The 

last stories you shall hear are taken from the 
hfe of St. Patrick, who brought the Irish to 
the Christian faith. Hence he is often called 
* The Apostle of Ireland/ and Irishmen have 
always honoured him. It is in his memory that 
they wear a sprig of shamrock, on the 17th 
of March,, which is the day of his birth and 
also of his death. Patrick was born in Scot- 
land ; his father was a clergyman, and well- 
to-do. The boy was brought up on a httle 
farm in the country. When he was sixteen 
years old, there came a fleet of Irish pirates 
to the place. The robbers landed and began 
plundering as was their custom. When they 
went back to their ships with the goods they 
had stolen, they took with them a number of 
women and children, whom they meant to sell 
as slaves. Among these was Patrick and some 
of his kinsfolk. 

The poor lad was carried over sea, and 
sold to a nobleman in the north of Ireland. 
He set Patrick to keep his sheep, and he was 
at this work for six years. A shepherd has 

a lonely life and plenty of time for thinking ; 

p2 
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and as Patrick lay out on the hills by night, 

watching his flock, his mind was never idle. 

His thoughts were often of his father and 

mother, and of his home, and of how he might 

escape from his master and get back to them. 

But his chief thought was about the heathen 

Irish. He saw that they were kindly people 

and willing to learn, but that they often did 

foolish and' cruel acts, because they had never 

had anyone to teach them a better way of 

life. And this was a sorrow to him. At last, 

after long and weary waiting, Patrick was 

able to get away from his master without 

being seen, and to make his way to the sea 

shore. Here he happened to find a ship 

ready to sail, and the sailors let him come on 

board with them. And after some hardship 

and danger, for their food ran short, and they 

were all nearly starved, he got back safe to 

his home and his kinsfolk. 

53. St. Patrick's Work.— Now that he was 
free and well-off once more, Patrick did not 
forget the needs of the Irish, He set to 
work at once to learn from the wisest and 
best men he could find, and became a clergy- 
man. Seven years after he left Ireland a • 
run-away slave, he went back again as a 
teacher in a ship of his own, with a few 
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friends who were willing to help him. There 
was a herdsman keeping cattle near the shore 
when Patrick first landed, and when he saw 
the strangers he thought they must be pirates. 
So he left his cattle and ran swiftly up to the 
house of his master, who was lord of that part 
of the land, and told him to make ready to 
defend himself. The nobleman took his sword 
and spear and shield, and gathered his ser- 
vants and armed them, and came down to the 
shore to drive away the new-comers. He 
was much astonished when he found out who 
they were, and what their errand was, and 
welcomed them kindly to his house. So 
Patrick and his followers stayed awhile with 
him, and before they went away he had be- 
come a Christian. 

Prom this time forth for more than fifty 
years Patrick went on with the work he had 
set himself to do, going jfrom place to place 
preaching and teaching. And ere he died the 
greater part of the Irish had become Chris- 
tians through his words. But this was not 
brought about without toil and danger. More 
than once the heathen sought to kill the new 
teachers. Por they did not understand what 
Patrick wanted, and did not hke to give up 
their old worship of wells and stones, and 
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trees and fairies. Nor did they, at first, like 
the new laws which were made by the wise 
men of Ireland at Patrick's advice, though 
they were more merciful and better than the 
old laws which they had before. The Irish 
could not read the books Patrick brought 
with him, for they did not know the letters. 
The teachers, therefore, cut the alphabet on 
thin flat laths of wood, about a yard long 
and two inches broad, a,nd gave these to the 
people so that they might learn to copy the 
letters. At one place a heathen priest, who" 
did not Hke the new faith, told his fellow- 
countrymen that these pieces of wood were" 
magic swords, and the letters upon them 
charms and spells by which the Christians 
were able to secretly kill anyone they dis- 
hked. And the people believed the story, 
and gathered together to slay Patrick and 
hi* friends. But there was a wise man there 
who stood up and spoke to the mob, and 
showed them how foohsh their fancy was, and 
saved the Christian teachers. And Patrick 
wrote a copy of the Book of Psalms with his 
own hand, and gave it to this wise man's son 
as a mark of his gratefulness. And the man 
who first wrote down this story, many years 
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after, says that he himself had seen this very 
book. 

54, St. Patrick and the Pawn,— There was 

a heathen lord who lived in the north of 
Ireland, and he had much land. One day 
Patrick went to his house, and begged him to 
give him a Httle plot of land on a hill-top. 
For he wished to build a church there, and a 
little house for himself and his followers to 
live in. The rich man would not give him 
the plot he asked for, but let him have 
another piece of land low down the hill, and 
there Patrick took up his abode for a time. 
Shortly after this the rich man fell ill and was 
like to die, but suddenly his sickness left him 
and he was well again. He thought that 
Patrick, whom he took to be a wizard, must, 
of his good-will, have wrought this wonderful 
cure in return for the piece of land. So he 
made up his mind to please him, and sent him 
as a gift a large brass cauldron, big enough to 
hold 27 gallons. This was useful to Patrick, who 
had a big household of clergymen and pupils 
and servants to feed, for he could boil a whole 
sheep at once in it, as it was then the custom 
to do. So he took the gift gladly, saying to 
them that brought it, * I thank your master. • 
But the rich man had looked for some gift 
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or promise from Patrick, and he was angry. 
So he sent his servants to fetch back the 
cauldron. Patrick smiled, and gave it back 



saying, ' I thank your master.' When the 
rich man heard that Patrick had spoken no 
angry word he was sorry for his rudeness, 
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and he took the cauldron back to Patrick him- 
self, saying, * Keep it for ever, and with it. T 
give you the land I refused you before. 
Come, let us go and measure it out at once.' 
So they went up the hill together. And 
when they came to the top, and were walking 
round the plot, they found a roe deer lying 
with her little fawn asleep in the thick grass. 
The hind leapt up in a fright and sprang off, 
but the fawn could not go so fast, and one of 
the rich man's servants caught it, and was 
about to kill it. But Patrick would not have 
it harmed, and went to it and took it up care- 
fully in his arms, and carried it down the hill 
to a field below. And as he went, the mother, 
who had been watching a httle way off, came 
and followed close behind him like a pet 
lamb ; and in the field he set the fawn gently 
down and left them in safety together. On 
the hill-top Patrick built a stone church, and 
the altar of it still stands on the spot where the 
roe and her fawn were found in the grass the 
day the hill was given to Patrick. The church 
there is the most famous of all that Patrick built, 
and it is the chief church of Ireland to this 
day. Patrick was on the road to visit this 
church when he died before he reached it, so 
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he is not buried there, but at Downpatrick, 
which is called after him. 

55. Old English PrOYerbs,— Our forefathers 
were fond of saws and proverbs, wise sayings 
that set forth a deal of homely wisdom in a 
few pithy words. Here are some that were in 
use many hundred years ago, and among them 
you will find several that are still in folks' 
mouths : — 

Better one-eyed than stone-blind, and better blind than 

buried. 
Better one apple given away than two eaten. 
Brew sour and you will drink sour. 
When need is highest, help is nighest. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Seldom comes loan laughing home. 
Never tell thy foe when thy foot aches. 
Far from eye, far from heart. 

What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve after. 
Do not praise the day till the sun is down. 
A wary man is a wise man. 
Ill beginnings have ill endings. 

He that will not when he may. 
When he will he shall have nay. 
Wit and wisdom are the best of baggage. 
All is not gold that glitters. 
You may comb an ass and crop an ass, but you cannot 

turn him into a riding-horse. 
If you wait long enough you will have a fair wind. 
Good heed is better than great haste. 
Ill weeds grow apace. 
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The worst Mend a man can have is a flatterer. 

Grip is a good dog, but Holdfast a better. 
Be wise in time, it's all too late, 
When Death stands knocking at the gate I 

Give and Give-back make the firmest friends. 

No man but finds his match at last. 

He that calls out gets the dish. 

Hard words break no bones. 

Most folk think too much of money. 

Health and wealth won't always stay, 
Use them wisely T^hUe you may ! 

A man is a man in his own house. 

Words get wings when they once slip the lips. 

I never found the tongue too slow. 

Forewarned is forearmed. 

A soft sc3rthe is soon blunted. 

Ill-gotten is ever ill-spent. 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy^ wealthy, and wise. 

^e day has many. eyes. 

The foot knows best where the shoe pinches. 

What only two know is a secret, but what three know all 
the world knows. 

Better be silent than speak out of season. 

Let sleeping dogs lie. 

The fat pig's guilt is soon proved. 

Unlooked-for comes at last. 

A stout heart is worth more than a steel blade. . 

A man can only die once. 

It has been said that the proverbs of a people 
show its thoughts and ways better than any- 
thing else. So you must try and make out 
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what you can about our forefathers from 
those given here. At all events, they are 
shrewd and full of good sense, and there are 
many folks in our day who might do much 
better if they kept them in mind and acted 
upon them. 



When you come to read bigger books than 
this. Histories of England and Ireland and 
Scotland, and the Lives of Famous Men and 
Women that have lived in these islands, you 
will find much that is worth knowing and 
bearing in mind. For this little book can 
only give a very small part of what is written 
about the deeds and behefs of our forefathers. 
And I think that, next to knowing and talking 
with good and great folk, which we are not 
always able to do, there is nothing more de- 
lightful than hearing and reading about them. 
But it is always to be remembered that the 
best and greatest men and women are not 
those who have the most money or are called 
by the highest titles or who command large 
armies and rule broad kingdoms, but rather, 
those who do all the good that is in their 
power to do, whether they are rich or poor, 
great or small. And it is not the size of a 
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country nor the amount of its gold and silver 
and other riches that makes a nation great 
and powerful, but the number of men and 
women and children in it that have kind 
hearts and wise heads and healthy bodies. 
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English Historical Epochs. 



The SHTLIilNa HISTOB7 of BNQTiAND. By 

the Rev. Mandbll Crbighton, M.A. Being an Introductory 
Volume to Epochs of EngUsh History. Fcp. 8vo. Onb Shilling. 

There is the same judicious arrange- 
ment, and the^ same clearness of 
style. As an introductory manual 
we hardly know of another we can 



' We cannot give it higher praise 
than to say that it is worthy of the 
series which it completes. There is 
the same grasp of general principles 
and absence of unnecessary detail. 



so cordially recommend.' 

Scholastic World. 



EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTOBY. By Various 

Writers. Comprising Early England^ by F. Y» Powell, M.A. 
England a Continental Power, by Mrs. Crbighton ; Rise of the 
People and Growth of Parliament, by J. Rowlby, M.A. the Tudor s 
and ^ Reformation, by the Rev. M. Crbighton, M.A. (the Editor) ; 
the Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, by Mrs. Garoinbr ; the 
Settlement of the Constitution, by J. Rowlbv, M.A. England 
during the American and European Wars, by the Rev. O. W. 
Tancock, M.A. and Modem England, by O. Browning, M.A. 
Edited by the Rev. Mandbll Crbighton, M.A. late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Complete in One Volume, vrith 
97 Tables and Pedigrees, and 93 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. price sj*. 

'These historical handbooks have moulded its character. In the 



the merit of limiting the view of the 
reader to distinct periods of history 
treated as distinct historical studies 
— a form of studying^ history which 
cannot &il of making its lessons more 
impressive than the old system ot 
dealing with history in the general. 
To understand with any degree of 
fitness the real character and spirit of 
an epoch it must be studied by itself, 
on its own bearings, and by a due 
consideration of the oeculiar politi- 
cal circumstances and forces which 



volumes before us this angle aim^ is 
kept in view, and carried out with 
marked success. The best authorities 
have been consulted, contemporary 
and modem, and the social life and 
literature, as well as the political 
character of the time, is set before 
us with vigour and clearness by 
authors who have evidently made 
these periods matters of careful and 
thorough investigation. The maps 
and plans given in illustration are 
equally satisfactory and useful' 

English Churchman. 



*»* To be had also in Eight Parts or Epochs, as follows : — 

EAKIiY ENGLAND up to the NORMAN CON- 
QUEST. By Frbdbricic York Powell, M.A. Law Lecturer 
Ch. Ch. and Historical Lecturer Trin. Coll. Oxford. With Four 
Maps. Price Onb Shilling. 

ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL . POWEB, from 

the CONQUEST to MAGNA CHARTA, zo66-x9i6. By Louisb 
Crbighton. With a Coloured Map of the Dominion of the Angevin 
Kings. Price Ninbfbncb. 



Epochs of English History, 



The BISS3 of the FSOPIjE, and QBOWTH of 

PARLIAMENT, from the GREAT CHARTER to the AC- 
CESSION of HENRY VII. 1215-1485. By James Rowley, M.A 
Professor of Modem History and Literature, University College, 
Bristol With Four Maps. Price Ninbpencb. 

The TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 1486- 

1603. By the Rev. Mandbll Crbightok, M.A. Late Fellow and 
Tutor of MertOQ College, Oxford ; Editor of the Series. With Three 
Maps. Price Ninbpencb. 

The STRUaO-IiE against ABSOLUTE MON- 
ARCHY, from Z603 to z688. By Bbrtha Mbriton Gardiner, 
Author of 'King and Commonwealth.' With Two Maps. Price 
Ninepbncb. 



The SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 

from z688 to 1778. By Jambs Rowlbv, M.A. Professor of Modem 
History and Literature, University College, Bristol With Four 
Maps. Price Ninbpencb. 



'There are few periods in English 
history of greater importance and 
interest to all students of our consti- 
tution Uian this. It is the time 
during which the true notions of 
lib«ty which- we now have were 
crystallising and finding expression 
in the acts of statesmen, and in the 
formation of our Parliamentary in- 
stitutions. Mr. Rowley has told of 



them in a concise, simple way, in 
which nothing is sacrificed to the 
idea of makine the book intelligible 
to youth, ana yet with the result 
that it is intelligible. Small as the 
book is, it might very well be read 
by manjr pecnue who are in the habit 
of thinlang that there is nothing to 
be learned from school books.' 

Guardian. 



ENGLAND during the AMERIOANand EURO- 
PEAN WARS, from 1765 to x82a By O. W. Tancock, M.A. 
Head Master of King Edward VI. Grammar School, Norwich. With 
Five Maps. Price Ninbpencb. 

good use of the abundant material 



''The period chosen by Mr. Tan- 
cock as his contribution to the 
series of Epochs of English History 
b full of great wars. The war with 
the revolted American colonies ; the 
war in India ; the ereat war against 
France ending with Waterloo ; are 
all embraced within the half-century 
described. Mr. Tancock has made 



ready to his hand, and has written a 
clear, succinct narrative, and shews 
how all the events of the reign of 
Gborgb III. threw increased wealth 
and power into the hands of the 
middle classes, who were, at the close 
of his reign, becoming in every way 
the great powei' in England.' 

Civil Sbrvicb Gazbttb. 



MODERN ENO-LAND, from 1820 to 1876. By 

Oscar Browning, M.A. Senior Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Price Ninbpbncb. 



London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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